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SfiBS TRACT m I >v z 

Individualized instruction is an educational program 
is: which grade xevexs and time units are design/ear to permit the . 
student to work at his own' pace and level with /the use of "ufcipacs •, 
The unipac, a '^unique package," is a specially designed group of o 
learning activities based on specific behavioral objectives chosen by 
the student. Dnipacs consist of two .parts: the' student's guide and 
the teacher's guide. The student guide contains a pretest to 
determine the appropriateness of the particular package/ a list of 1 
objectives, and ,a set\of self-test^. The student receives! feedback 
first fr6te~the ^elf-examinations and secondly J from the/\ ' 
student-teacher cohf erence ,/ which is the basis of f an* effective 
program. The teacher's guide contains background information, 
learning objectives, post-evaluation instruments, and, information on 
tffie evaluation of both the self- tests * an'd the post-examiitetions. The 
success of an individualized instruction program involves the 
complete participation 'of the parent, student, teacher, *fa 
paraprofessional, and the administrator. The parent shou-j 



provide 

encouragement outside of the school environment, while the teacher 1 s 
.duties are redistributed so "that he/she- is more of an educational 
cfuide. The paraprofessional assumes the w responsibility for routii^e 
duties, and the administrator provides training assistance and 
encduragement for the. prof essional staffs (DHT) 
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JEAN PIAGET. . . vj ^ 

"The principal goal of education is*'to create 'men who afe 
capsule of doing new things, not simply of repealing what other \ 
generations have don -- men who are creative^ inventive, anct' 
^ discoverers . The second goal of education is) to form minds 
which can be critical, can verify, and not a/cept everything 
they are offered. The great danger today ii of slogans., collect 
tive opinions, ready-made trends of thought,* We fiavte- to be^able 
to resist individually, to criticize, to distinguish between "wh at 
is p?oven and, what is noJT.. Sp w$ need 'people who, are active , f ''fitjo 
learn early to find out by, themselves, partly by their own spon- 
taneous activity and pa rtly/th rough materials we set up for them:. 



The Concept of Individualizing Instruction 

Jndi vidual ized instruction is an educational program in which grade levels 
and time units are designed to pennit the student to work at his own' pace 
and level. It is not an* educational program iri which students, are grouped 
exclusively according to chronological age and/or ability and are expected 
to progress at the same rate, it is an educationa-l/program fn "which v/e 11- 
defined se<>uences or progressive, behaviorally defined objectives are* estab- 
lished in setting up §ach student's program of study. . Student-teacher inter- 
action on a one-to-one basis is extremely 'important to a successful program. 
The educational and personal decisions affeptyig the student are basfecl on a^ 
carefu.l study of hfs abilities, goals, style/fff learning, and achievement. 



Individual 



izJd 



instruct 



on is an educational program in which a student |M s 
progress through the program must be properly evaluated so that the- program \ 
can'be adapted to his requirements arid t^adiness. The program may 'be ungraded 
and evaluation is competency-based. A variety of student needs can be mdt with 




unipacs and individualized instruction. It is not a program* jn which the • 
, student fai Is ifjae- happens to be a "sVow. learner'\ i n a .traditional room; 
' Individual ized instruction is ch educational program ip which, the s€u<Jent * 
% is teaeher-guid'^d/learnerl-diredted. The responsibility for learning i< 
placed "upon the Hudent/^The objective is not tb "control r ' bu£.to involve;** 
the student in earning 'how to ,16am* It Js not] a' program' whiter see k!s| to 
control the student and.force^him into a lo^-step conformity*, 
media Approach is utilized' and Jthe student /fs guided in his fearnfhVbjF 
the, unipac^ Th'b student may, use many unipacs during one course, and hi 
nay no'y&e exactly, the same uriiaacs for a particular course that another 
studenrnvight *use. The unipac, /a "unique' package, " isr/a specially designed 
group of learning- activities based cm specific behavioral objecti ves .'Chosen'" •.* 
by the stadent in conference with the teacher. Each student -'-in* tbe-qjjjss 
may be usjng different un-ipacs, or several may be Working on the 'same Jne. * 
Individualized" instruction is -an educational program. in whish special pror . .< 
fessional training is available to the staff so that they can evaluate and 
diagnose student performance,.'. It is not a program in which the teacher acts, 
in non-professional ro'tessuch as ticket salesman's tudy hall supervisor, 
bus cnaperone. Individualized instruction is not 'a^arned-over^wqrkbook 
-approach to education. It is not less work for the teacher or the answer-*, 
to 511 -educational- problems. . j/- 

As studeYit unrest, financial problems, high student dropout rates ,' "and ' * * 
teacher discontent grow, there is the ever-incrteasing awareness, fhat tra- 
di tion^l approaches to educating the young are not meeting the needs of tfte < ■ 
N individual or of the society. Individual ized instruct^onxan play an exciting 
and effective part. in the drama^as, the role* of/ Qd^tion is xhanging within . * 
the community. "Student control , '^^inforcenj^rTof rigid stancfSteds of cei- 
formity, and outdated curricula , may evolve yhto educational .pfcog rains; featuring* 
preparation for. the changing environment,- the Reaching of problem-solving 
skills,, and .the instilling and promotion .of *a love of learnings Individualized 
instruction, fits .into any ''course *of . study. " ' The - "course's Of study" may be. a ■ 
full year or'at/least a-semeste^ : Vn length. The lunits of work require 'from, 
two to "six. weeks of work! -and they are comprised .of several' upipacs. Each 
unipac focuses ir> one major- concept, skill, or value and is comprised bf f rom 
one to several elssbns.' c ' * y v ' * y 

> \ t ■■ ■ , , . >\ ... . 

The. selectfpn.of a unipac, -of. interest to' /the student and basetfon^a student-' • 
teacher conference concerning the needs $>f the student is one*of*tHe first, 
steps Undertaken, in a program of -indj vidua! ized instruction. Pre-eval uation"; „ 
of the student' s 1 knowledge of the subject-matter -in the unipac determines ■ - 
whether or npt he will proceed with the learning activities. ( If .the. results' 
of the pre- test indicate that "the student has already achieved the .objectives ' 
of the;, unipac, he 'selects another unipac" Instead of proceeding with the*' 
learning activities. s He discusses \\ th the teacher the ^various, al teVnatiyos « 
before the decision is final;." If the student continues with the unipac after 
the pre-test, the required learning activities are compl eted *and^ he has the., 
opporfuiity for optional activities which suit his own, style of learninq. ■ P 
Student- teacher conferences are^very important at this stage of the program ' 
also, and th^y are centra*! to the Success of an individual ized Jnsrtructfon 
•prograjn. It is extremely important that the student be appropriately matched' 
with the learning activities so, that he might be challenged .but a ls& experience 
sutces's. f Self - % test s^ are include^ in the unipac for the purpose v of ongoing \. 




r 



evaluation so that' .the student may have* 'feedback on his progress" in 



a^M^jn^th? learning' objectives of the unipfic., The results of the 
self-tists^inay indicate that the-£tudent A needs additional' learning 
activ-i ties, .or .that, he' is ready to move on to anijther'sectior* of the 



unjpae. 



J^t-evajuction, is .decided j upon by the I student ciod tj\e tegcher .after 
.Conferring en the results of the* seflf-iests. "the postrevaluatitm \ . 
determines whether, or boV \he *studetftuks achieved the'learning ob- 
^ectrtvesAni "which"* the uflipac ns based. , Xf h§ successfully completes 
'ihe'post-'tjist^, he' rtiay-;choasf a, quest activity oh he may .proceed to. 
' 'dnpi^^rp^^aq/and.'b^gjn "the cyple again. _ If the -student does not ' 

fsful y co/ppleteHhe ppst-^est, hfi'rrtay choose" additional learning . 
• .activftid'5 before?**^ tries the second postrtest, or. he may cftoose another 
iim'pac. v *. - • v * ; > ; , :* . ^ / * >' . , 

Quest .activity .s6.lecti.on* if that decision* is made, provides the student 
with* an opportunity^ to pursue at^hts own level of *soph'istication s-ome^ 
toj)ic relaxed to , the unipae. Qu?st a"cti\M'ty evaluation is a*nia*teP top 1 
jthe student 7 teachbr j, to'nfere6ce.^ Together, they examine th^results of \ 
^the Student' *s endeavors . . ■ ; ' - ' - < ' / ; 
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/ Roles ana Responsibil itjes of the* Teachers/Parent^' Student, Paraprofess ional 
and -Admin.istHator ' \ ' / 

1 = — " ^ J „ , 

The individualized' instruction "famjly* Mfccludes the, teacher, the^ parent,; 
tRe student, the* administrator, and J&e paraprpfessional » .Pt^tS very.; ^ 1 
important*' to the success of the 'program .thai' eacf) member of-d^Ffe family „ 
iasSumes. the responsibility, for Ais; portion .of the total program. Irr a. 
progrartf of individual ized Instruction ^the role'ef ^be Jpeacher^moves -from * 
'ttiat'of a. dispenser ,pf* facts to .that. bf an edycationalr guide, i The teacher, 
who startds /in 'front^of ttee^roofh^tryin^ to teach thesame facts to all stu- 
dents a-t the same rate W$ no^place /in individualized Instruction'/' In * i n'di 
vi dual izecf instruction there is .more student-teacher interaction on a one-to- 
one t?asis ,'a§ well as in sma/VgVoups. ' While paraprofessionais assume re-> • 
sponsibij ity for; .routine duties often assigned to" teachers in the traditional 
system, the~teacher «is available it) J>6f' of fi*c& for conference. 

- • . ' * f • ' * , ' ' / ; , * »' - ' ' * 

The* role j>f the parent i s 7 one^f^^Vtj^ipa^yoi^ Tn tfje education of his child. 
, Pdeally lie encouraged thef student to*, take advantaeje^of his opportunities^ 
rather than regaining ,ory* the outside s in\the 'role of passive pa^pt. The 
parent no longer^ ^iews x pi$ -rol^ as s theone who deals out Vewa/d and-pufrfsh- 
merft for qrades., / ' ; ■ • > 1 ~ 

The, studerft is not recj(imepted iji an individualized situation. He makes ■ 
decisions and moves f£om pne area to/another whence needs, to. The tra-*- t 
ditionaf school has alv/ays sougb't to jrQpiro'l studgnts % £ee\> them qui-et? 
rewarJ them for conformity. . The^studeht becomes^res pons i blip for hi's'own 
education insrtea*d of/ depending upon someone tcf^teaoh M . himl 




The^parapvtofessional assumes the routine duties such as 'the grading of* 
objective tests, ttoe supervision of students in- the resource center, 
assisting students, and. the keeping of .records, freejng^the teacher fpr^ 
more professional responsibil i tries. 



The administrator is the educatjional leader of the school, providing in-, 
service training, assistance, aid encouragement for the- professional staff. 
,He is in charge* of educational Dlanning an,d finance. No longer is he viewed 
'as the man who says "No" 'and who disciplines the naughty students. , 

X ' 1 v , < 

The idea of the library is expanded to that of an instructional Materials 
^Center (IMC) which includes manV other' learning materials besides books ^ 
"afTnd^jTja z i ne s . The professional librarian is in charge of the IMC and 
assist^ students. ~ In an individualized instruction program the librarian 
is not responsible for such routine duties as monitoring study halls. ^ 



The Unipac or "Unique Package" 



Unipacs consist of two parts: the student r s guide and the- teacher' s -guide. " 
After the selection of a particular unipac by the student, 'he uses the stu- 
dent guide' as a source for his activities. 

The first activity for the student is to answer the questions on the pre- 
test provided a ; t the beginning of the unipac. The results of the pre-test, 
scored by the paraprofessional staff member if it 'is objective in nature, 
are an indication of whether or not the student should continue with the 
unipac. Perhaps it is too advanced and he needs to select a more appropriate 
one, or, on the ottjer hand, .-he might al ready . have achieved the objectives of 
that particular unipac arid he may move on,, to another. The stident guide has * 
the objectives, listed so thaWt-he student Ccin understand jus ; what he is to w 
accomplish' while engaging in the learning activities. Objectives are-in^ 
eluded for the affective domain of learning 1 ^ well as for the ^cognifri ve 
domain. As the student selects and completes each learning actiJffty, he is 
ideally learning the methods, the facts, the processes, and tfhe concepts 
which serve as thfe bases for the unipac. The student need npt complete 
every learning activity but may select those most interesting to him.- 

/' 

As the student progresses from one learning activity to the next, there are 
at least two sources of feedback to aid him in achieving the learning ob- 
jectives. One source is the self-test which is included in the student 
quide. He may -answerv^he self- test items and check his answers* with a key 
provided. The self-tes^^way indicate that he needs to ^complete additional 
learning activities in order to attain the desired objectives. If his. test 
score is sufficiently high, according^ the established criteria, he is . 
.ready to move on to another section of the unipac. • s 

The second 'source of feedback for the student is the studeht-teacher con- 
ference so basic to*ari effective program 'of individual ized instruction. /The 
teacher, after viewing the results of I the student's learning activities, may 
advise thfe student of other helpful hiatferial and activities, may offer in- t . 
strurrTmr-W, trouble areas, and may aniswer student questions concerning the . 
activi ties or self-tests. - /, s < 



\ 

When' the student feels that— hejias accomplished the objectives of the 



\ 



unipac, he nay take the post-testTTv obtaining a copy from the parapr6- \ 
fes'sion^l in the testing area. The nost-test is scored by the parapr6- \ 
fessipnal and the teacher and indicates whether or not the student\ha£ v 
achtavetf the desi red*objecti ves. If he has/ he may select a quest adbi- \ 
•vitw orjmove on to another unipac. It! he has not, he selects additional"^ \ 
leaning activities which cou\d be helpful to his trouble areas, and then / \ 
h/jmay take another post-test. After successfully completing the post- f 
test, the student may elect' to choose a. quest activity. These activities 
/provide opportunities for the student tp pursue on his oWn^level of sophis- * 
tication.an interesting issue or problem^elated^ta.the unipa^ When he 
has completed the quest activity, another student-teacher conference pro- 
vides feedback on his endeavor.' 

The teacher's- guide, to the unipac contains background information, the 
learning objectives on which the student unipac is based, the post-evalua- 
tion instruments for the student unipac, and information on the evaluation 
of both the .sel f-tests and the^post-tests. The learning objectives on which 
the student unipac is based may be designed to promote cognitive learning 
-and affective learning, as well as psycho-motor development. The teacher's 
guide also has a listing of the audio-visual equipment, materials, and 
technological needs necessary for the student's involvement in the learning 
activities. ♦ * 



; \ 

Thfc. Physical Plant \ 

The Instructional Materials Center replaces what is traditionally Known as 
the library; however, the NIC has other materials besides bo$ks and maga- 
zines. Audio-visual materials and equipment are provided, a&well as pro- 
visions for individual study and gnpu-p study. The IMC is staffed with 
professionally trained personnel and may also hav^ paraprofessf^nal stavff . 
In a school designed for. individual ized instruction there are several R&^ ^ 
source Centers. One logical organization would include one ResouVc^ tenter 
for fine arts; a second Resource Center for practical arts; a thirds Resource 
Center for language arts and social studies; and a fourth Resource Cfentcr 
for science, math, and health. The Resource Center is staffed with parapro- 
fessionals who assist the students in locating the proper materials and 
equipment for use in completing the learning activities. Provisions for 
unipac storage are also included in the Resource Center. 

The testing area is used by tf)e student for pre-tests, and post-tests. When 
he is ready for the test, he goes to the testing area and asks the parapro- 
fessional supervisor for the proper test and answers it there. The para- 
professional supervisor scores any objective questions and keeps records 
for the teachers. *w 
- • i 

For the proper functioning of an individualized instructional program, small 
group* discussion^faprns and large group presentation rooms must be provided. 
The small group discussion room may accommodate two to twenty students who 
need; to work together. The large group presentation rooms are used for 
lectures or other activities which may be g.Jiven for fifty to a hundred or 
more students. 



The* provision of officd space for teachers is necessary because of the 

Extensive use of student- teacher conferences. While the paraprofessionai 

-staff takes care of ttJe routine dutjies of the schooh^the professional 
staff is. free for professional duties. 



Another facfKty whicft is central to the proper functioning of a program 
of individual izkd instruction is a media preparation room or rooms for 
use by students ahd t/eachers,' as well as by the prof ess i ona l media con- 
sul tant . 



/ 
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Al ternatives and Degrees to Which a School or School District flay Individ- 
■ ual ize. Learning 

An entire school or school district need not be included in a program of 
individualized instruction. A single classroom or the classrooms of a 
particular department way be individualized. . The Resource Center may be 
located adjacent to the regular classroom or even within it. Provisions 
can be made for use of audio-visual materials and equipment and unipac 
storage. Another room located nearby could serve as the testing area 
f^r the department, or if only atfe classroom is involved in the individualized 
program, the testing area could ve located within the*classroom. 

\ The first step in initiating an individualized .instructional prograrrr'is to 
let the approval and support of the department head and the building princi- 
pal, as well as one or; two other teachers in -the department. 



OnceXapproval for the program has been granted, the learning materials, 
equipment, and unipacs are assembled and the classroom or department is 
reorganised to accommodate storage, individual study facil^ties j5 pnd a 
corner for the use of the audio-visual equipment if it is tio bej within the 



classroom. \ft>ving the classroom near to the existing library 
pf the storage problem^. . / 



ijay l solve some 



Realizing that\ne critlical need in a projram of indi viduajyejfi instruction 
is individualized m^terjiajs, the Institute far the Development] of Educational 
Activities established the UfllPAC Bank. This "bank" w<js ifii titeted 1 vfith the 
idea that,* those who^cantributed materials could withdraw them 'also* The 
unipac came into existence as an example, of teacher-made learning ma'teriajs. 
There are over 2000 untDacs, for use in grades K-12, in the UNIPAC Bank, 
each with an eval uation\rteet to provide for feedback from the user. 

IDLA Unipacs may be ordered from the UNIPACTtatalog. Unipacs are distri- 
buted via a microfilm system, as well as through the catalog, so that the 
actual Unipac may be„ examined ^before it is ordered. 

Project PLAN is another type of* individualized instruction, developed by 
the- Westinghouse^ Learning Corporation, tfre American Institute for Research, 
an# thirteen school districts'. Project PLAN consists of several parts, in- 
ducting the objectives / four-page student guides to the teaching-learning 
units, and a guidance program to famaliarize both the student and the teacher^ 
with their roles in individualized instruction' A special inclusion in Pr*o- ~ 
ject PLAN is the* two-part Teacher Development program with materials for an 
in-service training program for teachers 



inil 



Once ja program .of individualized instruction ha§ been utilized in a class 



arise, resulting 
nderstandings 



room/or department, there are sonte^ problems which i .might 
fromhmproper organization, from omissions, or^from mi sii 
abou/t individualized instruction. A 
"programs is faulty evaluation of a student 
suiting in mismatching of students with educational: objectives and expecta- 
tions. Acting as counselor is an integral ^part of the teacher's role""' 
such a program, and in doing so, the teacher is responsible for prbper 
placement of the student. , * 



probTem^ommon to improperly organized 
udent's n&ed^and capabilities, re- 
th educational: objecti ves and expects 




Vg of the teacher's 
interaction* is re- 
Ire program is, jeop- 



Another problem, resulting from incomplete understands 
role as an educational guide, is that teacher-student 
duced so drastically that the effectiveness of. the enti 
ardized. The teacher's function is giving constant feedback to the student 
on his progress and conferring with him concerning the/ establ ishment of his 
educational goals and unipac selection. The ^araprbfe 
place the teacher but assists in the program. 



isional does not re- 



problem which might be encountered in an initial individualized 
instruclTTdfi^Npa?^ that cognitive learning may f>e stressed to the 
exclusion of af feicrfive^^ 

v. 



If a program of individualized instruction cannot be 
ctassroc)m or department, one can incorporate alterna 
the instruction in an otherwise traditional classroo: 
subscribing' to the entijre individualization program 
classroom teacher can encourage cooperative student 
activities. The teacher can also provide the stude 
assignments to meet their individual needs and capai 
tunity to participate in certain activities without 
completion of the entire activity 



initiated in a single 
ives to individualize 
or school without 
For example, the 
fforts in learning 
ts wi th substi tute 
ilities and the oppor- 
being committed to 



Instruction may, .also be i 
leads, exceptional sequenced 
late entries, .and drops as ~ 
dent's chances {or success 
own needs/ A school may pc 
programmed instruction; anq 
dentsJto-xhoas£_ihe/ teacher 




ncji vidual ized by allowing/exceptional student 

in subject areas, and/ by allowing incompletes, 
a matter of routijne in prder co enhance the stu- 
and for making his eduaationa I ' relevant to his. 
rtially individualize toy usir 3 flexible scheduling 
multiple teacher assijgnment^, 
he correlate to bes1 



allowing thle stu- 
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The Future is Now! 



There is a present trend in education toward being sel f-CHtical , a trend 
which has resulted in modern educators speaking' out aqainSt and exposing 
tfie problems which plague education today, hopeful t that understanding the 
problems can affect changes to improve the entire scope of educa v t*ion, from 
early childhood education. to teacher preparation. . \^ 

Problems cited by these critics of the schools and their curricula seem to 
fall into several main categories: (1) the irrelevance of what is being 
'taught, (2) A tha idea that all children are expected to use the same learning 
materials ttr-ge-fc -the same results, most often not in accordance with their 




J 
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n£e4s» (3p"tfrat Education as they see it in AmerTc^ today^ iosU^erHal 
in Im44ng a child's natural curiosity and desire to learn, and (4Tr^ttre^ 
VigidityS<the stafrhs quo and the great rests tarm^ to changes such as non- 
graded scho^lSv^fl exibTfe courses of study, and releVant curricula. 

Individual izecNjns truCt^^ hopeful solutions to the depressing 

pj^Jems cited bKthese authors^ A^duc a tors plan for the future, in terms 
of^ea^s^and decades instead of "next yeaj^ or "next inspection," individual- 
""^exKvnstwc^ 3S an integral portion of an educational trend 

which recog^\foesi^ does^frGi label students as failures 

in kindergar&tK m^kes available to sTuitents a wide range of resources and * 
learning activities so that learning is enjoyable and lasting, and is both 
relevant and flexible in terms of meeting the changing needs of our society. 

Alvin Toffler's Future 5hpck mentions the school of the future as a "school 
without walls," or in otheXwords, the community itself serves as the class- 
rooms for the students. EacKstudent then pursues a course of study relevant 
to his interests, needh and capabilities. Such a plan-v/ould offer little . 
space indeed to the -tradi tional classroom which has remained basically un- 
changed for 200 years, and it would T^r^de an excellent framework for in- - 
struction indi vlcfiJatl-y tailored to each student. John Bremer, in' School 



Hithout Walls describes such a program as it existed in the Philadelphia 
Parkway Project. 

Student unrest, racjal $tri.fe, and women's liberation movement are trends 
in our society which also show resistance to label ing , inequal i ty, inflexi- 
bility, and suppression of individual rights. 

Another trend in education, that toward the implementation on a large-scale 
of technology, offers yet another indication that individualized instruction 
is at least a partial , solution to education'^ many problems. As talking type- 
writers andveomputers are used in • indi vi dual l zed instructional programs, the 
teacher has the time to assume a new role, that of a manager, a collector of 
resources, a diagnostician, and a coordinator. Through the use of unipacs 
and the extensive use of audio-visual equipment retired, the student is 
immersed in films, radio, video-tapes, and television in addition to books, 
newsipapers, demonstrations, and field trips, 'all media and techniques which 
can enhance the educational scene. 
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